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Editorial 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


Stuart A. Rice suggesting that in the future 

public opinion might condemn those who reject 
public aid to the detriment of their health and eff- 
ciency just as it condemns today those who refuse to 
send their children to public schools to the detriment 
of their education. Many of us like to feel that public 
assistance is a public service, to be called upon when- 
ever it is truly needed; but we may well ask how 
far we have come in removing the stigma from the 
receipt of public assistance. 

Apparently we have not come as far as some of us 
would like to think. Some of us, while we supported 
his major point, deplored the implications of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s announcement of the W.P.A. some 
years ago when he said, “I am not willing that the 
vitality of our people be further sapped by the giving 
of cash, of market baskets, of a few hours weekly 
work cutting grass, raking leaves, or picking up 
papers in the public parks. We must preserve not 
only the bodies of the unemployed from destitution 
but also their self-respect, their self-reliance, and cour- 
age, and determination.” Is it not possible to recog- 
nize that work is a far better answer to unemploy- 
ment than is assistance, without seeing assistance as 


x MONTH this journal carried a quotation from 


necessarily an evil narcotic, slowly destroying those 
whom it touches? 

Homer Folks has well said, “. . . . when bottom 
has been reached, when need is not only imminent, 
but existent, the relief of that need is enormously 
less demoralizing than that the need should continue 
unrelieved. It is infinitely less demoralizing to receive 
aid than to resort to illegal and anti-social methods 
of securing incomes. In fact, at its best, the receipt 
of relief can be a cohesive social factor. Relief itself 
provides a certain measure of security, and the better 
it is administered, the more sense of security it pro- 
vides while need continues. The absence of relief in 
such cases would indeed be demoralizing. Its presence 
need not be, should not be, and under reasonable relief 
administration, is not demoralizing.” 

That we in the public welfare field have failed to 
establish this point is recently indicated by a passage 
in the Baruch-Hancock report on War and Post-War 
Adjustment Policies: “The returning soldier should 
not be forced to look to charity or community help. 


"Homer Folks, quoted in Howard, Donald, The W.P.A. and 
Federal Relief Policy, The Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
1943. P. 49n. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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PUBLIC WELFARE: FIRST CIVILIAN JOB 


UF THE UNITED NATIONS 


by ELIzaBETH WICKENDEN, Washington Representative 


American Public Welfare Association 





Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to the 

purists) seems little short of a miracle. It is the 
answer to the sceptics who have doubted that the 
amorphous, if heartfelt, impulse toward international 
cooperation so characteristic of our time could ever 
translate itself into practical reality. For here, con- 
ceived in the human anguish and physical destruc- 
tion of war, is a lusty infant organization for the 
international administration of relief, acknowledged 
by its forty-four parents and already adequately en- 
dowed with funds and power to assure its initial 
functioning. 

To those who believe in public welfare as the 
practical expression of the responsibility assumed by 
modern democracy for the minimum security and 
well-being of all people, it seems only natural that 
the spirit of mutual responsibility among nations 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter and the Moscow 
and Teheran declarations should find its first appli- 
cation in this field. The basic concept of public wel- 
_ fare cannot be held within any narrow confines of 
geography, race, creed, or legalism. We have seen 
in our own history the principle of exclusive local 
responsibility give way to the broader concept of 
state leadership and participation as the accepted 
understanding of human need widened. When the 
cataclysmic problems of the depression overwhelmed 
even the capacity of the states, the larger resources 
and powers of the federal government were drawn 
upon that people should not go hungry. Now we 
are confronted with human need so staggering that 
only a pooling of resources on an international basis 
can assure its relief. 

People, wherever they may be, who suffer from 
want, deprivation, illness, or other personal disaster 
as a result of social causation, have a right to social 
aid from whatever source it can be provided. This 
is only the wisdom of self preservation in the sensi- 
tive mutuality of our highly organized modern 
society. But in the case of our allies who have suf- 
fered the ravages of invasion, there is a moral as 
well as a practical basis for the widening horizons 
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of public welfare. Those who have allied themselves 
in the war, the forty-four United Nations, have done 
so from the conviction that their basic national 
interests are at stake in its outcome. Yet they have 
not paid an equal price in the struggle for victory. 
The farm family secure on its wide Iowa acres has 
a stake in the destruction of fascism at least equal 
to that of the Russian family of Stalingrad with its 
sons killed, its daughters deported in slavery, and 
its home and livelihood destroyed. Who shall say 
where the limits of mutual responsibility end in a 
world-wide holocaust in which we are all partici- 
pants? 

While UNRRA follows in the tradition of a broad- 
ening concept of public responsibility for human 
welfare, it is unique in carrying that responsibility 
beyond the bounds of actual sovereignty. Where the 
Federal Government entered the welfare field within 
the framework of a constitution which has weathered 
many years of practical application and interpretation 
in defining sovereignty, international welfare machin- 
ery has had to be organized wholly outside the 
bounds of established concepts of sovereignty. The 
fact that forty-four sovereign nations could arrive 
at a plan for the international administration of its 
pooled relief resources by mutual agreement is indeed 
a miracle that spells hope or the ability of nations 
to live together in a contracting world. 


UNRRA AcrEEMENT 


HE UNRRA Agreement, charter and constitution 
pom its operations, was formally signed on Novem- 
ber 9, 1943. Its preamble sets forth the purpose of 
the new organization in the following language: 
“that immediately upon the liberation of any area 
by the armed forces of the United Nations or as a 
consequence of retreat of the enemy, the population 
thereof shall receive aid and relief from their suffer- 
ings, food, clothing and shelter, aid in the prevention 
of pestilence and in the recovery of the health of the 
people, and that preparation and arrangements shall 
be made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their 
homes and for assistance in the resumption of urgently 
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needed agricultural and industrial production and the 
restoration of essential services.” 

The Administration is given under the Agreement 
all necessary powers to carry out its functions which 
are further defined in three general areas, the first of 
which is clearly the most urgent and basic: 

First: to plan, coordinate, administer, or arrange 
for the administration of measures for the relief of 
victims of war in any area under the control of any 
of the United Nations through the provision of 
food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and other basic neces- 
sities, medical and other essential services, and to 
facilitate in such areas, so far as necessary to the 
adequate provision of relief, the production and 
transportation of these articles and the furnishing 
of these services. 

Second: to work toward joint action by member 

governments in the postwar period for the co- 

ordination of procurement and transport of relief 
supplies. 

Third: to study and make recommendations to the 

member governments, if authorized by the Council, 

on matters outside but related to the field of relief 
and rehabilitation. 

The central power of UNRRA is vested in its 
Council on which each member government has one 
designated representative. The Council must meet at 
least twice a year and establishes policy for the Admin- 
istration by majority vote. The Central Committee 
of the Council, consisting of the representatives of 
the United States, United Kingdom, China, and 
Soviet Union, is empowered to make emergency de- 
cisions between sessions of the Council, subject to 
reconsideration by the Council at its next meeting. 
The formulation of policy for presentation to the 
Council or its Central Committee rests with a series 
of committees on which are represented those govern- 
ments most directly concerned. The Committee of 
Supplies is composed of representatives of those coun- 
tries likely to be the principal suppliers of materials 
for relief and rehabilitation. The Committee of the 
Council for Europe and the Committee of the Council 
for the Far East consist of representatives of coun- 
tries in those areas or those directly concerned with 
their relief and rehabilitation. The Agreement pro- 
vides that other technical committees dealing with 
such problems as nutrition, health, agriculture, trans- 
port, repatriation, and finance have their membership 
drawn from members of the Council or alternates 
designated by them because of special competence in 
these fields. 

The executive authority is vested in a Director 
General appointed by the Council on the nomination 


by unanimous: vote of the Central Committee. The 
Agreement provides few limitations on the authority 
of the Director General other than the general re- 
striction that he operate within the limits of available 
funds and the broad policies determined by the 
Council and Central Committee. 

Funds and supplies for UNRRA operation depend 
entirely, under the Agreement, upon the voluntary 
contributions of the member governments as pro- 
vided through their appropriate constitutional bodies. 
However, purchases by member governments outside 
their own territories during the war for relief or 
rehabilitation purposes can only be made after con- 
sultation with the Director General of UNRRA. 
Moreover, relief operations by foreign voluntary relief 
agencies in any area receiving UNRRA relief are 
subject to regulation by the Director General. The 
obvious purpose of these provisions is to assure the 
equitable use of available supplies for the maximum 
benefit of all eligible nations and needy persons 
within those nations and for the most effective pros- 
ecution of the war. 

The agreement further provides that UNRRA may 
operate in any area of military operations only when 
and as the military commander in the area deter- 
mines. Activities within the territory of a member 
government are subject to the approval of that gov- 
ernment. 


UNRRA Poticy 


MMEDIATELY FOLLOWING the signing of the UNRRA 

agreement, the representatives of the forty-four 
signatory nations transferred themselves from Wash- 
ington to Atlantic City for the first meeting of the 
UNRRA Council. Where the Agreement established 
the skeleton for UNRRA operations, the resolutions 
adopted by the Council in its first session put the 
real flesh of operating policy upon the basic frame. 
These resolutions* are heartily recommended as 
required reading for any person interested in foreign 
relief operations and form the basis for the following 
analysis of UNRRA policy. 


Area of Operations 

UNRRA will function within a given geographi- 
cal area only on the invitation of the government, 
either military or civil, exercising authority in the 
area. The form of its operations will in each case 
be subject to the approval of the governing authority. 
While the preamble refers specifically to relief for 





* Available in the UNRRA publication, First Session of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration— 
Selected Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office. 35 cents. 
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liberated areas, authority is granted for UNRRA to 
function within occupied enemy or ex-enemy terri- 
tory under the supervision of the military authority 
provided the full cost of such operations is met. by 
the enemy or ex-enemy country. 


Range of Services 


The supplies and services which UNRRA will 
provide are listed under four headings: 

1. relief supplies: essential consumer goods to meet 

immediate needs such as food, fuel, clothing, shel- 

ter, medical supplies 

2. relief services: such as health and welfare, other 

technical services, and services relating to the return 

of displaced persons to their own homes 

3. rehabilitation supplies and services: materials 

needed to enable a recipient country to produce 

and transport relief supplies 

4. rehabilitation of public utilities and services. 

To understand the policies of UNRRA, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind the scope of their use of the 
term “relief” and the limitations imposed on their 
use of the term “rehabilitation.” Relief is a term 
applied to all supplies furnished without payment to 
a country regardless of whether those supplies are 
distributed through the normal channels of trade and 
paid for by the ultimate consumer or whether they 
are given away to the needy. The term “social relief” 
has been coined by UNRRA to describe the free 
distribution of cash or supplies to the needy. Both 
types of operations are contemplated by UNRRA, 
but both are embraced by the term “relief.” In the 
case of “rehabilitation,” a narrow definition has been 
necessitated by the fear of our own Congress and 
other groups that UNRRA might undertake eco- 
nomic reconstruction on a substantial scale without 
regard to the basic settlement of foreign policy and 
international economic relationships which must nec- 
essarily form the core of peace and postwar negoti- 
ations. UNRRA’s responsibility is therefore limited 
to the re-establishment of that part of the economy 
which is essential to the minimum subsistence of its 
own people or which might provide relief supplies 
for other liberated areas. In reality it will probably 
concern itself chiefly with the re-establishment of 
agricultural production and a very limited stimulation 
of the production of badly needed consumer goods. 


Control of Supplies 


All member governments of UNRRA have com- 
mitted themselves to a clearance of their requirements 
for relief supplies with UNRRA during the war 
period even though many of them will be in a posi- 


tion to pay for what they need. UNRRA will pre- 
sent all requirements for relief supplies and trans- 
portation to the combined inter-allied boards making 
allocations in these fields in order that the most 
economical use may be made of available resources 
in the interest of the effective prosecution of the war. 
The planning for and procurement of supplies by 
UNRRA for an area prior to liberation or an area 
under military control will be worked out with the 
military authorities. 


Distribution Policies 


A resolution was adopted requiring distribution of 
relief supplies fairly on a basis of relative need with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, or political 
belief. Furthermore, in another resolution, it was 
provided that available supplies be equitably distrib- 
uted to all classes of the population regardless of 
their ability to pay. Distribution through private 
channels of trade is favored to the maximum extent 
practical, subject however to rationing, price control, 
and profit limitation where necessary. A series of 
resolutions was adopted dealing with specific policies 
in the fields of health and medical care, welfare, 
return of displaced persons, agricultural rehabilitation, 
industrial rehabilitation, and shelter. Because of their 
particular interest, the resolutions on welfare policy 
are discussed at some length in a later section. 


Finance 


The Council recommended that each member gov- 
ernment whose country had not been invaded should, 
subject to action by its appropriate constitutional 
body, contribute approximately 1 per cent of its total 
annual income for the year ending in June 1943, and 
that at least 10 per cent of that amount should be 
in currency available for expenditure outside its own 
borders. Under this proposal the United States would 
contribute $1,350,000,000 or approximately two-thirds 
of the total UNRRA budget. 

Both Houses of Congress have now passed a reso- 
lution authorizing appropriations up to this amount, 
and hearings are being held on appropriation legis- 
lation. It is not expected that the full amount will 
be appropriated at one time, but rather that Congress 
will take occasion when subsequent appropriation 
requests are made to review UNRRA activities to 
date. This is at least a partial answer to critics who 
complain that the United States puts up two-thirds 
of the money and exercises only one-forty-fourth of 
the control over its expenditure. It is expected that 
the appropriation will be made to the President who 
will designate the Foreign Economic Administration 
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as his agent in its expenditure. Part will, of course, 
be spent by FEA for supplies requisitioned by 
UNRRA (after approval by the appropriate inter- 
allied board), and part will be turned over to 
UNRRA in the form of cash or foreign credits. 


ADMINISTRATION 


HE UNRRA Council immediately appointed Her- 

bert H. Lehman, former Governor of New York 
and Director of UNRRA’s American precursor 
(OFRRO), as its Director General. The development 
of an administrative organization for UNRRA has 
presented difficult problems, both because of its inter- 
national character and the wide scope, in terms both 
geographical and functional, of its operations. Director 
General Lehman has approached these problems quite 
evidently with two major objectives in mind: to build 
a truly international staff and to decentralize UNRRA 
operations to the greatest extent possible. While 
UNRRA’s headquarters office is in Washington, 
actual operations will be largely directed for the 
European area from London and for the Far Eastern 
area from an office yet to be established. To date nine 
deputy directors general have been appointed of 
whom two (including the senior) are English, two 
Russian, one Chinese, one Dutch, and three American. 

UNRRA follows the traditional line and staff pat- 
tern of organization with three operating bureaus: 
Finance and Administration, Supply (including Agri- 
cultural Rehabilitation), and Areas (with geographical 


units); and four functional planning divisions: Wel- . 


fare, Displaced Persons, Industrial Rehabilitation, and 
Health. It should be noted that the function of Agri- 
cultural Rehabilitation, properly comparable to the 
four other technical divisions, is included within the 
Bureau of Supply because of the inseparability of the 
procurement of agricultural products and their pro- 
duction locally. Fred Hoehler is Director of the 
Division of Displaced Persons and Miss Craig Mc- 
Geachy, a Canadian, formerly First Secretary of the 
British Embassy and earlier with the League of Na- 
tions secretariat, is Director of the Welfare Division. 

Personnel for overseas service is to be organized in 
terms of missions with a head of mission accompanied 
by technicians for each of the special functions. These 
latter will be selected or approved by the technical 
divisions but will be administratively responsible to 
the head of the field mission. Since it is generally 
expected that UNRRA will itself engage in actual 
operations only when the government of the country 
being aided is unable to assume this responsibility 
itself, the extent of field personnel is not expected to 
be great and the number of Americans will be com- 


paratively small. The functions of UNRRA person- 
nel in the field have been described as comparable to 
those of federal field representatives dealing with 
states in the administration of a grant-in-aid program. 
UNRRA missions will in all cases be sent to countries 
receiving UNRRA supplies but may also be sent, on 
request, to member governments purchasing their 
own supplies. (Most of the Western European coun- 
tries are considered to fall within the latter group.) 


WELFARE Po.icy 


ECAUSE OF the fact that the entire UNRRA job is 
B in a sense a welfare job, there was some question 
during the initial organizational period as to what the 
specific functions of a Welfare Division with its cor- 
responding technical advisory Welfare Committee 
would be. This emerged rather clearly from the reso- 
lutions adopted at Atlantic City and more particularly 
from the excellent report of the Welfare Committee 
which outlines the welfare job to be done and the 
basic policies to govern its execution. To those fa- 
miliar with public welfare administration it is clear, 
though not so stated in the report, that the particular 
job of the Welfare Division is to deal with those 
functions which involve professional, social work con- 
tent. The report does specifically describe these func- 
tions as including: 

“(a) social relief such as food, clothing, shelter, and 
other basic necessities of life made available to persons 
unable through the effects of war to provide for them- 
selves or their dependents, and 

“(b) services for the personal rehabilitation of indi- 
viduals requiring special help.” 

The Welfare Division is one of the four technical 
planning divisions of UNRRA dealing with the de- 
termination of policy within its own field. Its head- 
quarters staff is not vested with operating responsi- 
bility but rather with the formulation of policy to be 
transmitted through the Bureau of Areas to the field 
offices. On the other hand, the welfare technicians 
assigned to field missions would appear to be an 
operating staff at least to the extent that UNRRA 
itself engages in welfare operations in any given area. 

The basic policy of UNRRA to work through 
established governments and to use existing govern- 
mental agencies wherever possible will, of course, 
apply to welfare operations. Four types of relation- 
ships are possible: 

1. The member government purchasing its own 
relief supplies. In such a case the government, if it 
so desires, may request the services of UNRRA tech- 
nicians in the welfare field either to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity or to be assigned to actual operations 
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under its direction. 

2. The member government requesting UNRRA 
supplies but with its own national welfare agencies in 
a position to assume the administrative responsibility. 
Here the role of the UNRRA mission is similar to 
that of the Social Security field staff, offering advice 
and exercising limited control over the use of 
UNRRA supplies through the requirement of an 
approved plan of operation. 

3. The member government requiring UNRRA 
supplies but without adequate national welfare ma- 
chinery to assume the administrative responsibility. 
Here the UNRRA mission necessarily assumes a 
greater measure of responsibility for social relief and 
social services, dealing wherever possible with appro- 
priate local authorities or, where necessary, doing the 
job with its own personnel or with voluntary agencies 
acting under its supervision. 

4. Areas under military government where all 
UNRRA operations are subordinate to the military 
authority. In such cases the method of operation, 
whether through existing public agencies, private 
groups, or UNRRA staff will be largely determined 
by military considerations and the conditions prevail- 
ing in the country. 

It is very clear in all UNRRA Council resolutions 
that the basic principle in all welfare operations is 
the use wherever practicable of established public 
welfare agencies, both national and local. This is 
obviously the logical approach to the administration 
of a program which is based on the mutual coopera- 
tion and pooling of resources of forty-four govern- 
ments. It is this fact which makes incontrovertible 
the initial assertion that UNRRA is public welfare 
on an international scale. On the other hand the 
UNRRA agreement itself and the resolutions adopted 
by the Council recognize the fact that voluntary 
agencies, both those operating outside the country of 
their origin and those indigenous to the areas and 
countries they serve, will be needed to meet the stag- 
gering human needs resulting from the war. The 
Director General is, therefore, instructed to enlist the 
cooperation of appropriate foreign relief agencies. 
The activities of such foreign relief groups (as dis- 
tinguished from indigenous voluntary agencies) 
within any given area are, however, subject to 
UNRRA supervision and the extent of those activities 
are subject to determination by the Director General 
and the government of the area. 

The fact that UNRRA came into existence on the 
heels of military success has resulted in some welfare 
activities being developed by military government 
independent of UNRRA. These arrangements are 


now being fitted into the pattern of UNRRA opera- 
tions. The use of the Red Cross by Allied Military 
Government in Italy and the plans worked out by 
British military authorities for relief in the Balkans 
are the principal instances of pre-UNRRA foreign 
relief arrangements. In the latter case a British 
civilian agency, Middle East Refugee and Relief 
Administration, was set up under general military 
supervision to enlist the services of voluntary agencies, 
both British and American, for relief work in that 
area. MERRA has now been merged with UNRRA 
and the negotiations with private agencies initiated 
by the former are now being carried forward by 
UNRRA. The present plan contemplates the organi- 
zation of combined teams, composed of workers paid 
by the various cooperating relief agencies and work- 
ing under UNRRA supervision. Should the private 
agencies not be able to loan sufficient personnel to do 
the entire job, operating personnel paid by UNRRA 
will also be used. While UNRRA supplies will be 
distributed by this personnel furnished by the volun- 
tary agencies, it is not contemplated that UNRRA 
funds will be used to pay such persons. Since this 
plan for the Balkans differs in considerable measure 
from the basic policies of welfare administration set 
forth in UNRRA Council resolutions, it is important 
to bear in mind its historical explanation. 

In developing general policies relating to welfare 
policy the Council and Welfare Committee at Atlantic 
City stressed a number of points in additions to the 
basic principle of reliance on governmental agencies 
supplemented by the use of voluntary relief services 
under controlled conditions. The special needs of 
children, particularly war orphans, pregnant women, 
nursing mothers, the aged, persons disabled by war, 
the homeless and the stateless, and finally families in 
which war has created welfare problems are stressed. 
The necessity for meeting differing situations with 
differing programs is recognized in the citing of mass 
feeding and school feeding projects, the use of food 
tickets and food orders, and the granting of cash 
allowances as examples of types of relief activity 
which might be needed under various conditions. 
The special needs of welfare institutions are men- 
tioned. The use of social insurance systems existing 
in any country is referred to as an important rehabili- 
tation medium. The importance of rendering service 
and assistance (as for example in the replacing of 
necessary working tools) to return persons to self- 
supporting condition is emphasized. The possibility 
of self-help and work projects for the production of 
needed relief supplies as a part of the over-all welfare 
program is mentioned. Informational service and the 
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reuniting of members ot a family group who have 
become separated are considered welfare responsi- 
bilities. 

The Welfare Committee stressed in its report the 
importance of procuring welfare personnel with tech- 
nical competence in all special fields of activity. 
Among other specialties specifically mentioned are 
child welfare, nutrition, care and vocational training 
of disabled persons, work relief, institutional man- 
agement, placement, and the social insurances. Per- 
sonal qualifications are also stressed in terms of sym- 
pathy, objectivity, flexibility, ability to think in inter- 
national terms, and physical vigor. 

Knowledge of the customs and language of the 
country served is referred to as an important asset 
although the latter is considered secondary to tech- 
nical competence. 

Spokesmen for the Welfare Division, in referring 
to their requirements for professional personnel, stress 
the fact that the basic plan of UNRRA operation pre- 
cludes the necessity for the large-scale employment of 
operating welfare personnel. While there will be a 
definite, if limited, need for person of technical com- 
petence to act in an advisory capacity, this staff will 
be drawn from nationals of the United Nations wher- 


ever available so that the number of Americans thus 
employed will probably be comparatively small. 

In studying the initial organization of UNRRA it 
is impossible not to be impressed by the enormous 
complexity and difficulty of the task which has been 
undertaken and by the progress which has been made 
in developing a sound basic structure for the job that 
lies ahead. Knowing the history of our own public 
welfare development in this country, the difficulties 
with which it has been beset and the compromises 
with the ideal which have had to be made, it is 
exciting to contemplate the degree to which those 
charged with the initial organization of UNRRA 
have met the challenge of preparing to relieve need 
on an. international scale. While the real test of 
UNRRA necessarily lies ahead in the only measure 
of success of public welfare administration, the degree 
to which human need is met, it seems to be poised 
for a speed assumption of responsibility. Just as the 
first test of United Nations’ strength rests on military 
victory so the first test of their ability to translate 
idealism into reality rests with UNRRA. Never be- 
fore has public welfare been at once so honored with 
responsibility or so burdened with the imperative 
necessity for success. 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 89) 


He has rights that rise above that. When he returns 


to his home community, there should be one place ' 


to which he can go in dignity and where he can 
be told of his rights and where to get them.” With 
the substance of that recommendation we agree; but 
we object strenuously to the implications that com- 
munity help is still nothing more than charity, that 
community help must of necessity involve a loss of 
dignity, and that a needy person has no “right” to 
community help. 

We like to think that a person in need has a right 
to be aided, that his tax payments in the past and 
in the future to support our government entitle him 
to receive such aid. We like to think that such aid 
will be given in a manner designed to preserve his 
self-respect and to maintain his dignity as well as his 
health. We like to think that an assistance program 
serves society through the protection of the family 
against breakdown in time of economic need, and 
that the assistance program is maintained, not pri- 
marily as a public charity but as a public utility 
which preserves the nation’s strength. We like, in 
summary, to think of public assistance as constructive, 
dynamic, helpful, contributing in substantial measure 





to the rapid restoration of the individual to sound 
self-support, or, if this proves impossible, to an indi- 
vidual adjustment to life that is free of any sense of 
stigma which may give rise to a sense of futility and 
social deterioration. 

We like to think these things, and yet we must in 
all honesty question how much we have done to 
stimulate their acceptance. How many times have we 
obscured the individual and his dignity in mass 
references to the “relief rolls?” How many times 
have we reported agency accomplishments, not in 
terms of the constructive rehabilitation of individuals 
and families which our agencies have actually effected, 
but only in the negative terms of declining costs, of 
“clearing the rolls?” How many times have we 
adopted policies and procedures of a repressive nature, 
designed only to keep people “off relief” regardless 
of the human and social consequences of such short- 
sightedness? 

If we ourselves see as our goal in public assistance 
the rehabilitation or satisfactory adjustment of indi- 
viduals who come to us for help, we have an obli- 
gation to tell the public of our accomplishments in 
those terms, and to conduct our programs in such 
Positive terms that we are advancing, not merely 
holding or losing ground, in the promotion of indi- 
vidual dignity and self-respect. 
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opportunity in this period of intense community 
interest in problems of children. 

Virtually every major step forward in public wel- 
fare service has occurred under comparable conditions. 
First there have been a few pioneers who, through 
research, experimentation, and patient faith have 
demonstrated the principles and methods involved in 
improving the treatment of some specific welfare 
problem. Then there has been a sharp awakening of 
public opinion, sometimes seemingly fortuitous, some- 
times a reaction to a crisis in community or national 
life—a depression or war. We are at such a point 
with respect to delinquency control. 


Or puBLic welfare departments have a strategic 


Tue Resutts or ExpERIMENTATION 


E HAVE a substantial body of knowledge about 
Ty ditemune control as a result of the experi- 
ments carried on during the past twenty-five years, 
in many of which, as in the current projects in New- 
port News and Pulaski, Virginia, the United States 
Children’s Bureau has played an important role. 

The experimental stage, of course, has not been 
passed. We still have much to learn about the causes, 
control, and treatment of delinquency. We cannot 
expect to reach a point where further study and ex- 
perimentation is unnecessary. But neither can we 
afford to undervalue the knowledge that we have 
already gained. 

As a result of recent demonstrations, certain basic 
elements which are characteristic of sound community 
programs of delinquency prevention and control can 
be enumerated. : 

Community programs must be designed to help 
good parents be better parents and supply protection 
and guidance to those children whose parental care 
is deficient. 

In the first place, there should be a program of edu- 
cation, with a flexible curriculum, adjustable to the 
varied needs of children but demanding full use of 
their many different aptitudes and interests. The 
school and home should be united through varied 


channels; there should be access to clinical and case 
work service—and systematic cooperation among the 
schools, the police, the juvenile court, the case work 
agencies, and the group work organizations, in which 
the facilities of the school system, professional and 
physical, should be fully exploited. 

There should also be a diversified group work pro- 
gram, with many different types of activity, in which 
virtually every child in the community can find out- 
lets for his interest. Group leaders should be especially 
alert to the needs of the atypical child, and to symp- 
toms of maladjustment. Group work programs 
should be integrated with one another and with edu- 
cational, religious, case work, and protective projects. 

In the police department (or perhaps under other 
auspices) there should be a “Delinquency Prevention” 
service, which endeavors to eliminate and to prevent 
the development of harmful elements of community 
life. Here again there is need for integration with 
other community agencies. Services to individuals re- 
quire the availability of special clinical facilities for 
early individual diagnosis as a basis for guidance. 
Standards for the police to follow in apprehension, for 
detention, for the adjudication of children’s cases, and 
for social treatment of children’s problems must be 
widely accepted and understood. 

We also know that, to achieve a community pro- 
gram which maintains effective service in all these 
elements of a complete program of delinquency con- 
trol, there must be alert citizen leadership in govern- 
mental and private organizations, utilizing research 
facilities to obtain precise knowledge of changing con- 
ditions, familiar with the best modern practices in 
delinquency control and insistent that they be used, 
able to unify and integrate the varied elements into 
harmonious collaboration. 

In a consideration of this subject, the primary roles 
of the home and the church may be almost taken for 
granted. A satisfying home life and rich and develop- 
ing appreciation of spiritual values are, of course, the 
most powerful safeguards against delinquency. The 
resources which the community provides must be 
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directed toward strengthening and reinforcing these 
primary agencies. We do not wish, we cannot at- 
tempt, to supersede the family and the church; we 
must not even give the impression of so doing. 


Types or Stare LEADERSHIP 


TATE WELFARE agencies are in a position to exercise 

leadership in relation to all these elements of com- 
munity programs. This leadership and assistance 
must be of three sorts. 

One is the leadership of example. The welfare serv- 
ices administered directly by the state agency must 
conform with the best modern practice. The inter- 
pretation of state welfare activities must skillfully 
manifest the underlying reasons why progressive 
methods are better, and not merely seem to be arbi- 
trarily different from familiar old ways of doing 
things. 

Another is the leadership of service in community 
organization. State welfare agencies can render many 
effective types of service including research and fact- 
finding advice in community organization, and other 
services which stimulate and encourage local leaders 
to continue and enlarge their efforts. 

A third opportunity for state leadership rests in the 


provision of necessary, continuing services which only - 


a few communities can provide independently. These 
services enable communities to utilize types of facili- 
ties otherwise not available. They exercise consider- 


able influence in indicating how local services can be | 


expanded and improved. 


Examples of State Leadership 


It is possible to cite many examples of improved 
community programs which have been achieved 
largely, though by no means entirely, through state 
leadership. 

In a rural county in New Jersey, the Director of 
Welfare, who took office in 1932, officially responsible 
chiefly for the administration of old-age assistance, 
was aware of the extent to which children were left 
to their own devices, under a school program in which 
tradition was strong. The request of one group work 
agency to use school buildings for club work was 
turned down on the ground that “if we let you do it, 
we will have to let all the other agencies in and then 
where will we be?” 

Gradually the Director of Welfare undertook her 
missionary efforts. Her board members were con- 
vinced; a child welfare consultant was attached to her 
office when the Children’s Bureau special program for 
rural areas was established. Despite the indifference 
of a large proportion of local officials, a so-called “co- 


ordinating council” was organized. As there were few 
services to coordinate, and several of these remained 
aloof, the amount of coordination achieved was 
limited. The Council, however, was an admirable 
forum for the discussion of delinquency problems. 
State welfare leaders attended meetings, sometimes 
with only a half a dozen persons present, and con- 
sulted and advised with interested individuals; but 
interest grew. The Welfare Director, at the sug- 
gestions of state welfare leaders, especially cultivated 
the interest of young lawyers. 

The painstaking ground work of state-local collabo- 
ration paid dividends when two of the young men 
who had been active in “Coordinating Council” affairs 
became, respectively, county judge and prosecutor. 
The county Y.M.C.A. secretary, a young man who 
had a thorough understanding of community needs, 
and training in social case work, has accepted appoint- 
ment as the county’s first Chief Probation Officer. 
The influence of Council members meanwhile has 
effected a subtle change in the attitudes of the school 
authorities; the community which once could not con- 
sider using the schools for extra-curricular service to 
children was one of the first to appreciate the im- 
portance of children’s wartime problems and to pro- 
vide funds for a child care program. 

This is an example of how patience pays in com- 
munity organization. Had it not been for the con- 
stant state cooperation, with state officials standing 
ready to provide any needed help, to sustain the local 
groups, to reinforce the local efforts, and constantly 
to hold before them the assurance that the work being 
done was acting as a yeast beneath the surface, the 
project might long ago have been abandoned as a 
failure. This rural project represents state leadership 
in developing a program which in many respects 
started from nothing at all to fairly complete and 
diversified preventive and treatment facilities. 

State leadership has also been helpful to urban com- 
munities. An example of this type of state service has 
been the collaboration of our Division of Statistics 
and Research with the Trenton Council of Social 
Agencies, The Coordinating Committee of the Mercer 
County Juvenile Court, serving Trenton, and the 
Bureau of Juvenile Aid of the Trenton Police Depart- 
ment. A study of the incidence of delinquency in 
Trenton was correlated with a study of group work 
in Trenton during the summer of 1943. As a result 
of this study a new Boys’ Club has been opened in a 
high risk area, new facilities were provided for group 
work among Negro youth, and several misconceptions 
which had hampered the support of group work 
agencies have been corrected. 
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Another way in which state leadership has been 
helpful to communities has been through helping 
communities to see their own situations more clearly. 
Our Division of Statistics and Research has recently 
prepared a device which promises to be extremely 
useful in this connection. It is a very simple “Guide 
for Appraisal of Community Progress in Delinquency 
Control.”* Community leaders, individually or in 
committees, can use this Guide to categorize their 
own impressions of how their community is function- 
ing in the control of delinquency. It helps them to 
identify the aspects of delinquency control in which 
satisfactory progress has been made as well as those 
in which community endeavors have proceeded less 
rapidly. It also serves to direct attention to phases of 
delinquency control about which community leaders 
are not fully informed. Not a substitute for a study, 
this “Outline” has already given rise to penetrating 
discussion and renewal of efforts to improve delin- 
quency controls in several communities. It has also 
helped in forestalling the concentration of community 
efforts upon some single endeavor which might be 
useful as an important part of a delinquency control 
program but which is self-defeating when advocated 
as a panacea for delinquency. 

Probably one of the most effective forms of state 
leadership in delinquency control in New Jersey is 
the program through which children appearing in 
the courts are given diagnosis and study, either 
through the community mental hygiene clinics or 
through the provision of the New Jersey law authoriz- 
ing the use of correctional institutions for special 
examination, study, and classification, before any 
action is taken. The detailed case studies which go 
back to juvenile court judges and through them to 
other local community leaders provide documentation 
as to means by which delinquency might have been 
prevented while the treatment recommendations point 
out the varied elements that are involved in a program 
of social treatment and readjustment of delinquent 
children. 

Approximately one in every ten children appearing 
in New Jersey juvenile courts is sent to an institution 
for classification and study; in many of the rural com- 
munities today virtually every child either has the 
benefit of such study or is examined by the traveling 
mental hygiene clinics. But even metropolitan 
counties, with juvenile clinic and case work facilities, 
have found these services valuable adjuncts to local 
programs. 


*Copies of the Guide for Appraisal of Community Progress in 
Delinquency Control are available to members through the loan 
library of the American Public Welfare Association. 


Grants-IN-AIp FoR DELINQUENCY CONTROL 


HE DESIRABILITY of establishing a system of state 
f pornarsaper for delinquency control has frequently 
been discussed. For many reasons, the establishment 
of a grant-in-aid program for delinquency control 
might accelerate community progress. It, therefore, 
cannot be overlooked in consideration of next steps 
of state leadership. Yet there is one peculiarity of 
delinquency control which makes such a program 
difficult to institute. Much of the best work looking 
toward delinquency control is the indirect result of 
endeavors in other fields. 

Whatever we do to coordinate and improve com- 
munity welfare programs contributes to delinquency 
control. All our efforts to remove undesirable aspects 
of community life and to enrich the community’s 
resources for wholesome life contribute to delinquency 
control, even more perhaps than the safeguards we 
set up around children in high risk situations, and 
the facilities we provide for the social treatment of 
delinquent children. 


Integration at the State Level 


It has been generally recognized by students of de- 
linquency problems that the best results are achieved 
through integration and collaboration of welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, and protective services at the 
community level. It is no less important that there be 
comparable integration at the state level. This belief 
underlay the recommendation of the New Jersey 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission calling for the 
establishment of a state Children’s Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the major state depart- 
ments and of voluntary child serving organizations. 

The State Welfare Department cannot ask com- 
munity agencies to integrate their efforts if it is work- 
ing at cross purposes or even without consultation 
with the State Department of Education and the State 
Police Department. In states where welfare, cor- 
rection, and mental hygiene are assigned to separate 
branches of state government, the need for a definite 
program to integrate efforts is even more acute. 

Wartime progress toward integration has been ac- 
celerated in New Jersey through the appointment of 
a Juvenile Delinquency Section of the State Office of 
Civilian Defense. This phase of Community War 
Services promises values long outlasting the war. 


SUMMARY 


N SUMMARY, it may be said that State Welfare De- 
] partments can aid communities in developing pro- 
grams for the prevention and control of delinquency 
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in at least the following ways: 

1. By providing the public with information about 
modern methods of delinquency control and by dem- 
onstrating these methods in state-operated welfare 
programs. 

2. By stimulating and supporting aggressive com- 
munity leadership, through widespread citizen par- 
ticipation in state and local welfare activities, and by 
close contact between state and local leadership. 

3. By technical assistance in research and program 
planning. 

4. By establishing standards of service and supply- 
ing aid to communities in appraising their own prog- 
ress toward delinquency control. 

5. By making available to all communities special 
clinical, diagnostic, and treatment services which few 
communities can maintain independently. 

6. By making financial aid available to communi- 
ties through grants-in-aid when communities are un- 
able (or unready) to finance essential phases of a 
community program. (This type of state service, 
however, may be only indirectly focused on delin- 
quency control.) 

7. By cooperation with other state departments and 
agencies supervising functions which locally must be 
integrated with welfare functions if there is to be a 
sound program for the prevention and control of 


juvenile delinquency. 
8. By acting as a liaison agent between federal and 
local programs. 


The War and Delinquency Prevention 


The basis of our current opportunity to apply mod- 
ern knowledge of delinquency control is the public’s 
awareness of the unrest and discontent caused by the 
war among children. It would be rash indeed to 
challenge the impressive evidence that there has been 
an increase in juvenile delinquency since the war 
began; but the increase in juvenile delinquency, at- 
tributed to the war, is not the only important con- 
sideration making the present time the opportune 
moment to capitalize the current public readiness to 
take constructive action to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and to protect the welfare of our nation’s 
children. 

We argue that regardless of whether or not there 
has been an increase in delinquency since war began, 
the war has increased the seriousness of the conse- 
quences of delinquency for the child and for the com- 
munity. The chief significance of the wartime aware- 
ness of delinquency problems rests in the opportunity 
it affords to protect children in their right to develop 
as responsible citizens and as heirs to the democratic 
American way of life. 





APWA Regional Meetings 


ATES HAVE been set for two of the APWA regional meetings. 
The meeting for the southeastern states will be held at the . 
Wade Hampton Hotel in Columbia, South Carolina, on 





Thursday and Friday, June 15 and 16. The states included in 
this region are: Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. 

The northeastern regional meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Bradford in Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 21 and 22. The states included in this region are: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Preliminary programs will be sent five or six weeks in advance to 
all APWA members in the region as well as to all local admin- 
istrators. In the event that it is possible for an APWA member to 
attend a meeting outside his own region, we are happy to send a 
preliminary program for any regional meeting on request. 





INSPECTION AND THE POWER UF LICENSE AS 
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1ncE 1933 state departments of public welfare have 
G been preoccupied with the administration of the 

assistance categories and general relief (emer- 
gency and chronic), together with the social services 
recognized as essential thereto. The literature in our 
field has concentrated predominantly upon these new 
aspects of public welfare administration and service. 

It is appropriate that the “ancient” power of in- 
spection, the first grant of authority to any state cen- 
tral governmental unit concerned with the welfare of 
human beings, should be reconsidered now, for this 
power of “inspection” has in later years been ex- 
panded to include the power to license private health 
and welfare undertakings, and we have a big job 
ahead if we are to meet our obligations in that field. 

In 1863 Massachusetts created a state board’ to 
supervise the activities of cities and towns in public 
relief, “to safeguard the state treasury against im- 
proper and excessive claims for reimbursement.” This 
first state board had powers of visitation (inspection) 
of state institutions which previously were responsible 
to no standardizing or supervisory authority. 

Many states during succeeding years established 
state boards of charity and correction with functions 
chiefly inspectional and advisory. 

After the long span of eighty years, since 1863, the 
evolution in the structure of state government in the 
welfare field finds us with state public welfare boards 
(policymaking or administrative) with an executive 
officer, or with the cabinet form of structure. In most 
of these state welfare departments the power is vested 
to inspect, and sometimes to supervise, public and 
private welfare institutions, and in many instances to 
license certain public and many private commercial 
undertakings which are “vested with a public interest.” 

It is with this latter aspect of public welfare service 
—inspection and license—that we wish to deal, to- 
gether with their relationship to the assistance pro- 
grams whether within or outside of the welfare de- 
partment as such. 


? This was in the midst of the Civil War and the disaster of inflation. 
Robert Kelso: The Science of Public Welfare, page 125. 
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New Jersey’s WELFARE STRUCTURE 


n 1918 New Jersey’s state welfare activities were 
| integrated in a Department of Institutions and 
Agencies by legislative enactment, based upon ex- 
haustive studies conducted by commissions estab- 
lished by the Legislature and staffed by high quality 
personnel. 

The State Board of Control, nonsalaried, is com- 
posed of nine members, appointed by the Governor 
with the approval of the Senate, one each year for a 
term of eight years. It is vested with power to appoint 
the Commissioner whose tenure is limited only to 
their pleasure. The Board and Commissioner are 
vested with the broad power of inspection, personally, 
or through their agents. 

The field representatives of the Division of Medi- 
cine and Inspection function as the agents of the 
Board or Commissioner and must therefore be chosen 
with great discretion as to professional competence, 
personal integrity, and public relations skill. 

NSPECTION Is the basic tool for use in the evaluation 
| of an institution or an agency. To be useful it 
must be conceived as something more than seeing the 
physical plant, its equipment, housekeeping, and safety 
and recording the findings at the time of inspection. 
It must include evaluation of policy, program and 
standards; quality of personnel; community relation- 
ships; the quality and spirit of the board or the 
owner of the commercial undertaking; and the con- 
dition and reaction of the persons served, young or 
old, sick or well. This “tool” should be used as an 
educational instrument, not as a policeman’s club. 

To prepare such a “tool” and implement it for use 
requires the selection of personnel of maturity and 
skill in various fields which may include medical 
social work, nursing, home economics, child develop- 
ment, etc. The development of reasonable standards 
by which to measure the efficiency and spirit of serv- 
ices rendered in the institution or agency is essential. 


DEFINING INSPECTION As A Toot For UsE 
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An educator’s attitude of mind on the part of the 
inspector (or field representative, as titled in New 
Jersey); a group decision as to final evaluation and 
recommendation; and unending patience in securing 
results—these must all be part of the collective makeup 
of the inspection field staff. 


Tue Reason For anp Power oF LICENSE 


HE POWER to license is recognized generally as re- 
onde under police powers, and seeks to place a 
margin of safety between that which may be per- 
mitted and that which may lead to injury. 

There is a “public interest” involved in license, ex- 
emplified in laws to license the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, the sale and handling of narcotics, the 
practice of medicine by physicians, and even in the 
license of “beauticians” or “morticians.” There is 
something more than the collection of the license fee 
involved and that is the protection of the public. The 
commercial nursing home falls in this category, need- 
ing license. 


New Jersey’s ExPERIENCE 


EW JersEy’s experience in the field of inspection 
N and license of nursing homes for the mentally-ill 
dates back to 1906 (R.S. 30:10). The very nature of 
the illness and the public recognition of the hazard to 
the patient, the possibility of his illegal custody, and 
the danger to the family and community if he is at 
large, made this type of institution easily recognizable 
as needing public control. 

In 1926-27 in many of the North Atlantic states, it 
became apparent that commercial nursing homes were 
springing up. Incidents multiplied of elderly persons, 
some well-to-do, who paid substantial sums for life 
care and whose death seemed untimely or who were 
left stranded by the person who had guaranteed care 
and then failed them. Material assets taken to the 
home could not be found after the death of others 
in care on a boarding basis. Wills changed after ad- 
mission in favor of the operator and to the exclusion 
of the relatives, came up for contest. 

These straws in the wind indicated the need for 
public control and in 1927 on the initiative of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, the law 
(R.S. 30:11) was passed providing for the licensing of 
nursing homes and private hospitals “for the care, 
treatment, and nursing of persons who are ill with 
disease, infirm or in any way afflicted.” The Attorney 
General ruled that any institution providing nursing 
care for two or more persons was subject to the 
Licensing Act. The annual state license fee was set 
at $25 and is designated for the promotion of the 


work of inspection. 

The law enforcement provision as finally passed 
was cumbersome and proved difficult to enforce. 

The field representatives, two in number, in co- 
operation with the Director of the Division of Medi- 
cine, prepared tentative standards,” repeatedly revised 
upward in the light of experience, as a basis of evalu- 
ation of the adequacy of the nursing home operator, 
and the location, safety, equipment, and management 
of the home. They then proceeded to the arduous 
tasks of discovering existing homes, good and bad, 
and initiating control over them. The standards and 
policy were subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Control. 


MetHops oF OPERATION 


OME NURSING homes of good and bad repute already 
known to the department were immediately noti- 
fied of the new law and subsequently visited. The 
advertising column of the Sunday issues of the metro- 
politan press (New York and Philadelphia) were read 
industriously under such classified headings as “con- 
valescent homes,” “nursing homes,” “elderly people 
cared for,” “special diets,” etc. All these were followed 
up by telephone, letter, or visitation. The press, when 
informed, cooperated by accepting advertisements 
only from licensed nursing homes. The licensed oper- 
ators also proved an invaluable source of information 
in regard to unlicensed homes—their competitors. 

When a substantial number of good nursing homes 
had been licensed the operators were consulted as to 
the “reasonableness” of standards and were helpful in 
enabling us to push up standards of equipment and 
internal administration with the assurance that such 
standards could be attained and maintained. 

Our original assumption that a nursing home 
would be satisfactory if a graduate registered nurse 
were the owner proved to be false. The basic integrity 
of the owner is the most fundamental criterion on 
which approval for license can be based, and if such 
a person is not a registered nurse, one must be em- 
ployed to whom is given full charge of the nursing 
program. 

Nursing homes of good standard meet a very real 
need. To encourage their development we geared our 
field work to the “case work process” with institu- 
tions. Advice and counsel discussion with the opera- 
tor at her own initiative of problems of administration 
and costs in relation to rates paid, guiding her to 
sources of help, and serving as her “good neighbor”— 
all these contribute to the maintenance of good service 


*For detail, see Minimum Standards, Nursing Homes, Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. Copies are available upon request. 
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and good public relations, and incidentally to financial 
profit for the operator. 


ProceDURE FOR LICENSE 


HE CANDIDATE for license must submit an application 
i a form supplied by the Department. It must be 
accompanied by written approval from the municipal 
authorities (fire, health, zoning, and building depart- 
ments) indicating that they approve the location and 
structure as safe and suitable for the purpose of a 
nursing home. The financial credit of the applicant 
must also be vouched for. In rural areas the Com- 
missioner reserves the right to approve the structure, 
safety and location, based upon the inspection and 
recommendation of the field representative. 

The application having been filed and the field 
report and recommendation having been completed, 
the group concensus of the staff for approval is 
reached and reported to the Commissioner. The 
operator is then authorized to proceed to operate for 
a probationary period of six months under super- 
vision. At the end of that period, if operation is 
satisfactory, a license is granted and the fee paid. 

During that period a clear understanding is reached 
between department and operator as to the type of 
patient who may be accepted for care, the number, 
and limitations as to the housing and the standards 
of housekeeping and professional care expected. 

In brief, homes receiving tubercular or mental pa- 
tients may receive no other, children and adults may 
not be served together in a nursing home but may be 
in a licensed hospital; and bed patients may not be 
housed on the second floor unless ample provision for 
the prevention of fire and for escape is assured. 

In certain instances, each admission must be re- 
ported to the state office on a prescribed form signed 
by the visiting physician, giving the diagnosis and the 
specific statement that the case is or is not suitable for 
this home, following which suitable action is taken. 

Supervision of licensed homes is but part of the 
day’s work of the field representative. During the 
past ten years more than 826 new inquiries from 
potential nursing home operators were evaluated with 
but 74 new licenses granted—an indication of the 
necessity of safeguarding the public from unwise 
ventures in this field. 

Also, in the interval of 10 years, 202 previously 
licensed institutions which had closed for various rea- 
sons, personal and economic, were reopened and 
licensed, apparently as the result of increasing de- 
mands for service by the aged and chronically ill and 
because of increased rates of pay for the service ren- 


dered. 


The nursing homes under our supervision receive 
private patients as well as those who are public 
charges. The standard rates for private patients range 
from $20 to $35 weekly. The maximum rate for 
OAA recipients is $70 per month. 

We are today supervising 99 licensed nursing homes 
receiving chiefly chronic patients, 20 licensed hospitals, 
11 mental sanitoria, and 13 institutions licensed for 
the care of the mentally retarded—a total of 143 estab- 
lishments with a daily census of approximately 2,300 
and a record of persons served annually of over 13,400. 
A large proportion of the nursing homes have a 
capacity of less than 10 beds. 


Facrors INFLUENCING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
or Nurstnc Homes 


HE economic depression stimulated applications for 

license, the years 1937 to 1941 showing a marked 
increase. All other resources having been exhausted, 
the homestead offered the last line of defense to the 
housewife against the relief office, and the develop- 
ment of a nursing home seemed to hold some promise 
of financial security. 

The war boom which has overtaken New Jersey 
has resulted in a sharp drop in applications. The char- 
acter of applicants has changed from that of the 
registered nurse in the early days to the responsible 
middle-aged women who, under guidance, can under- 
take the venture, employing a graduate nurse of an 
older generation who may give full or part time to 
this service. 

The increased cost of living has threatened the con- 
tinuance of operation of some homes, and to meet the 
pressing need the Division of Old Age Assistance has 
increased rates of pay from fifty to sixty to seventy 
dollars per month to keep the doors of nursing homes 
open to the chronic sick. In spite of this, some homes 
have closed because of inability to secure necessary 
personnel. 

Municipal zoning regulations in certain suburban 
communities are restricting the establishment of nurs- 
ing homes throughout the entire city limits, creating 
a serious handicap for the public welfare administra- 
care of the chronically ill. 


Curonic ILLNEss AND THE PusLic WELFARE 


HE AGE distribution of our population revealed by 
ide U. S. Census of 1930 and again in 1940 has 
suddenly driven home the fact that provision must be 
made quickly for the chronically ill and aged in num- 
bers of which we never dreamed. 

Hospitals have no room, nor can they afford, to 
receive them. Family homes, so often in apartment 
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houses in the cities, are not large enough to house 
and serve the aged sick without serious dislocation 
of family life, particularly where there are children. 
The war boom takes the homemaker into war pro- 
duction and she cannot nurse the sick at home. The 
nursing home seems to be the immediate answer if 
care is to be given to the private paying patient. 

The administrator of old-age assistance finds, in the 
licensed nursing home a partial solution for the prob- 
lem of his clients and he meets a part of the cost with 
the federal grants-in-aid which would not be possible 
in a public institution, no matter how well equipped 
to render the needed service. 

In New Jersey, close cooperation is maintained be- 
tween the Divisions of Old Age Assistance and Medi- 
cine and Inspection in an effort to keep abreast of the 
rising tide of need for care of the chronically ill 
through licensed nursing homes. 


Minimum EMmercENcyY WartTIME STANDARDS 


o Meet this deplorable situation, suddenly precipi- 
| pee by the war economy, of long waiting lists of 
chronically ill patients needing skilled care, while all 
available facilities are overcrowded, the Divisions of 
Old Age Assistance and of Medicine and Inspection 
of Private Institutions have collaborated in the de- 
velopment of minimum standards for licensed nurs- 
ing homes with particular reference to rural, semi- 
rural, and suburban areas. 

These standards provide that the capacity of these 
“wartime” homes shall be limited to four patients. 
The county welfare board is authorized to search for 
a responsible woman who may or may not have re- 
ceived formal training in professional nursing who is 
interested in rendering this needed service. There 
must be a written statement from a licensed physician 
that he has used this woman’s service in a nursing 
capacity and has found it satisfactory. The county 
welfare director, basing his decision on investigation 
by his staff, must indicate in writing that the house 
which is to be used for nursing home purposes is 
suitably located, that the credit of the applicant is 
good, and that sanitary conditions are satisfactory. 

These guarantees of competence, location, sanita- 
tion, and credit are submitted to the State Director of 
Old Age Assistance, on a form agreed upon by the 
two state divisions. When approved by the State Di- 
rector of Old Age Assistance, it is transmitted to the 
Division of Medicine and Inspection. The field staff 


of this division visits the proposed home, interviews 
the applicant, makes necessary recommendations as 
to equipment, structural alterations (if any), and dis- 
cusses standards of procedure, recording, and opera- 
tion. 

When assured of compliance and acceptance of 
supervision, an authorization to operate is issued 
through the usual channels, subject to a probationary 
period of six months, after which full license is issued 
and license fee is paid. Supervision, on an educational 
basis, is thereafter a continuing process. 

The county welfare board, subject to the maximum 
state standard rate of compensation, establishes its 
own financial arrangements with the operator and 
assumes certain obligations for such “extras” as may 
be necessary in certain cases. It continues, as in all 
nursing homes, its supervisory relationships with its 
clients and looks to the State Division of Medicine 
and Inspection to maintain proper standards of nurs- 
ing care, food service, recording, etc. 

This combination of supervisory services on the 
one hand for the nursing home operation, and on 
the other for the old-age assistance client may sound 
cumbersome but, with cooperation and goodwill, it 
works out well. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Through the setting of standards for nursing 
homes and their license by the state welfare depart- 
ment, as in New Jersey, with its limited area, a most 
necessary service is provided for old-age assistance 
administrators and clients. 

2. In states of large area the inspection and licens- 
ing function may be advantageously rendered on a 
regional or county basis. There are advantages in 
placing the licensing function outside the jurisdiction 
of county welfare boards. 

3. The need for care of the chronically ill is increas- 
ing far more rapidly than facilities can possibly be 
made available to meet them. 

4. Even if the time shall come when chronic hos- 
pitals shall be established on a county or regional 
basis, there will still be need of nursing homes of 
good quality for the proper classification of clients 
in terms of social and educational background. 

5. The personnel which standardizes and super- 
vises licensed nursing homes must be mature, well- 
trained, well-balanced, patient and with diversified 
skills, working as a team. 
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REORGANIZATION IN OMAHA 


ECENTLY SOME history-making developments have 
H taken place in Omaha and Douglas County, 
Nebraska which augur well for the future of the 
public welfare program. These are particularly sig- 
nificant in the light of the slowness with which 
progressive measures have been adopted in the years 
past. 


New Welfare Administrator 


It is a generally accepted principle that the success 
of all welfare administration is dependent in great 
measure upon the quality of personnel. This can 
not be over-emphasized, and this county is particu- 
larly fortunate in the selection of Mr. Philip H. Vogt 
as Douglas County Welfare Administrator. His selec- 
tion was made by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners a few weeks ago. Under his jurisdiction will 
come the Douglas County Assistance Bureau, the 
Douglas County Hospital, and the Clearview Home 
for the Aged. Mr. Vogt has had wide experience and 
good training in the field of public welfare admin- 
istration. He received his Master’s Degree in the 
social work field at Washington University in St. 
Louis. He was a member of the field staff of the 
Department of Assistance and Child Welfare of the 
State of Nebraska before becoming Douglas County 
Assistance Director four years ago. He resigned this 
position to go with the Regional Office of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. He then returned to Omaha as Asso- 
ciate Director of the Omaha Community Chest and 
was in that capacity at the time he accepted the 
position of County Welfare Administrator. 

Mr. Vogt had made some real accomplishments in 
a short period as Douglas County Assistance Director. 
The previous administration was considered very 
poor, and the relief policy of that period gave public 
welfare in this area a severe set back. Social agencies 
and citizen groups were constantly battling a relief 
program which had all the harshness and severity 
of the dark ages of public relief administration. Relief 
standards in Omaha and Douglas County were 
among the lowest in the country. Under Mr. Vogt’s 
leadership the standards of administration and service 
were rapidly and markedly improved. 


Decision to Centralize 


The development of central administration of the 


Hospital, the Assistance Bureau, and the Home for 
the Aged, really grew out of severe public criticism 
of the management of the Hospital. There was a 
great furore brought to a head by severe condemna- 
tion made by the internes and subsequent censure 
made by several community groups. There had been 
previously periodic flare-ups concerning the operation 
of the Hospital. The Omaha-Douglas County Med- 
ical Society, the Community Welfare Council and 
other groups had been active throughout the years 
in promoting improved administration at the Hos- 
pital. It might be said that the present development 
in the administration dates from a campaign begun 
in the year 1923 to improve the old “almshouse” type 
of hospital by the construction of a new County 
Hospital building. Through a bond issue vote of 
$750,000, new construction of the Hospital and Home 
for the Aged was realized about twelve years ago. 
The physical facilities of the hospital are, therefore, 
considered very good. 


Agencies Included 


The total expenditures for these three large county 
agencies in 1943 were $1,961,112. Of this amount, 
$423,320 came from county sources, the remainder 
from state and federal funds. It will be obvious that 
this represents the major expenditures for local public 
welfare administration in this county, and indicates 
further the significance of this new administrative 
set-up. 

The Douglas County Assistance Bureau is, in itself, 
a rather well-coordinated public assistance and relief 
agency in that all of the assistance categories, the 
county direct relief program and the county child 
welfare services are administered through this one 
office. The personnel of the Assistance Bureau is 
selected under the State Merit System. Recent years 
have shown gradual improvement in standards of 
relief and service. Before the combined administrative 
set-up was put into effect, the Board of County Com- 
missioners began using the facilities of this agency 
to assist with intake and investigation at the Hospital. 
Previously there had been no organized method of 
determining intake or determining ability of the 
patient to pay for his care. A much closer working 
relationship among all departments of the new admin- 
istrative set-up will be assured in the future, under 
the guidance of a single administrator responsible 
for the entire program. 
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The Douglas County Hospital 


The Douglas County Hospital is a fine physical 
structure, with a bed capacity of three hundred and 
forty. Services include tuberculosis, psychopathic, and 
general hospital service. As has been indicated previ- 
ously, the Hospital has been something of a “hot- 
spot” for a considerable period of time. The admission 
policies and general management have come in for 
some severe and, apparently, well-founded criticisms. 
A detailed study of the Hospital was made recently 
by a consultant recommended by the American Hos- 
pital Association. The findings of this survey, the 
findings of a local citizens’ committee, information 
available through the Omaha-Douglas County Med- 
ical Society, and the Health Division of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council will now be put to use in 
developing a sound plan of hospital administration, 
it is indicated. 


Clearview Home 


Clearview Home, the county home for the aged, 
has fine physical facilities. It has a capacity of three 
hundred people, and is located about eight miles from 
the center of Omaha. The emphasis has been mainly 
on physical care. The admission plan has not been 
considered sound throughout the years, but seems 
to have been greatly improved recently. There is 
indication of insufficient service for the clients, par- 
ticularly as regards medical and nursing service for 
infirmary patients. With the facilities available, it 
is hoped that as plans develop Clearview Home will, 
in addition to serving the aged, become an annex to 
the County Hospital for the care of chronic and 
convalescing patients. This will greatly relieve 
crowded conditions at the Hospital and will provide 
much better use of the existing facilities. 

The possibilities of close coordination of the work 
of the Assistance Bureau, the County Hospital, and 
Clearview Home under one administrator are infinite. 
Although this consolidation of all major county wel- 
fare activities under one head is not unique, it will 
be generally recognized as a forward step in this area. 
The position of County Welfare Administrator was 
established by contract. This contract is very specific 
as to his authority and responsibility, but seems to 
provide for considerable flexibility. Because of the 
significance of this part of the plan, the following 
quotation from the formal language of the contract is 
here included: 

“The said administrator is to initiate administrative 
plans for the operation of the Douglas County Hos- 
pital, the Clearview Home, and the County Assistance 


Bureau in Douglas County, Nebraska, and a compre- 
hensive plan for the single management of said insti- 
tutions and the assistance bureau, insofar as possible; 
to eliminate over-lapping duties; to put into effect 
and carry out the plans, and to manage and co- 
ordinate the affairs of the institutions and the assist- 
ance bureau above mentioned, so as to eliminate over- 
lapping administrative duties and services. 

“In the performance of said duties the said Admin- 
istrator shall have charge of the personnel required 
to carry on said duties, to give orders and directions 
to said personnel, and to engage or discharge per- 
sonnel. 

“The Administrator shall submit to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Douglas County, Nebraska, 
prior to the Ist day of November, 1944, and each 
year thereafter, a proposed budget for the Douglas 
County Hospital, the Clearview Home, and the Doug- 
las County Assistance Bureau, in order that the Board 
may prepare a County Welfare Budget. The County 
Welfare Budget shall consist of the total of the 
budgeted allowances for the institutions herein men- 
tioned and the assistance bureau. The Administrator 
shall exercise a unified budget control, that is, the 
Administrator shall be permitted to divert from the 
allowances for one institution or the assistance bureau, 
County funds for use in the other institution or the 
assistance bureau, as need arises and efficient manage- 
ment requires. 

“All of said duties hereinbefore mentioned shall 
be performed subject to the direction and approval of 
the Board, the limitations as fixed by law, the au- 
thority of the Board of Control of state institutions, 
and the provisions of the Merit System. 

“The appointment of the Administrator shall be 
subject to approval of the State Board of Control 
insofar as it pertains to the Douglas County Assistance 
programs.” 


Board of County Commissioners 


Further significance of this move will be indicated 
in the fact that individual county commissioners have 
previously been assigned to supervise these agencies. 
In the case of Clearview Home and the County 
Hospital, the Commissioners were, in effect, admin- 
istrators of the institutions. Employment and dis- 
missal of personnel was their prerogative. The assign- 
ments have been considered good in view of the 
sizeable number of employees involved. 

Although this new development came about because 
of a great deal of public pressure through the press, 
particularly as regards the Hospital, there seems to be 
no question as to the sincerity of the Board of County 
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Commissioners in attempting to develop a good ad- 
ministrative set-up. 


An Important Limitation 


One of the most important problems for this new 
administration is the constitutional limitation of three 
mills for County General Funds out of which major 
funds for these agencies must come. Thus, the 
budgets of the institutions have been restricted. Lack 
of sufficient funds to do a good job may be the 
most serious question for the future, but improved 
administrative and service procedures will assist even 
in this problem. 


Conclusion 


To many interested citizens and social workers in 
this area, the development described in this brief 
statement is the most significant development in the 
history of public welfare administration in this county. 
It ranks well in history with any public welfare 
development in the State of Nebraska. 

The progress of public welfare administration in 
this state in recent years has been rapid by comparison 
to former years, and by comparison to some other 
states. Nebraska is proud of these developments, and 
Omaha and Douglas County are justly proud of their 
plan of a coordinated public welfare structure and of 
the selection of a well-qualified administrator to 
develop and administer this new program. 

C. F. McNeil, Director 
Omaha Community Chest 





Gary’s “Att-Out AMERICANS” 


UBLIC WELFARE workers throughout the country 

who are worn out and bewildered by the ineffec- 
tiveness of some of their most diligent efforts to 
“interpret” can take heart from the results earned 
by the Lake County (Indiana) Department of Public 
Welfare in its role as social work interpreter to the 
Gary “All-Out Americans.” 

Gary’s “All-Out Americans” are a story in them- 
selves (see Public Welfare in Indiana, Vol. LIV, 
Number 2, February 1944). Suffice it here to say 
that the AOA’s, as they are known locally, are the 
community’s boys and girls of 32 public and parochial 
schools—15,000 of them—who make up a kind of 
junior O.C.D. They are a positive, realistic approach 
to certain aspects of juvenile delinquency prevention 
and a practical demonstration of the value of using 
the creative energies of young people in the working 
out not only of their ewn but of their community’s 
problems of social living. 


Gary organized its AOA’s in the fall of 1942 in 
order that every school child could play a part in 
war services on the home front. The Gary Junior 
Chamber of Commerce had a hand in getting the 
thing started, and so did O.C.D., the Community 
Chest, and the Gary Post-Tribune. 'The schools, pio- 
neers in advanced educational methods, are the organ- 
izational scaffolding from which the AOA’s have 
emerged. 

But it was the children themselves who pledged: 
“As a true citizen of the United States of America, 
I promise to be loyal to my Country, my School, and 
my Family, and as a member of the Gary All-Out 
Americans to give whatever service I can render 
to make my community a better place in which to 
live.” 

And it is the children who are implementing that 
pledge through 12 activity committees: salvage, war 
savings, community service, war services, programs, 
special projects, publicity, membership and organiza- 
tion, home front, awards and emblems, O.C.D. train- 
ing, and patriotic services. 

Of especial interest to public welfare workers is 
the home front committee, which decided that one 
of the greatest problems Gary had to solve was that 
of providing adequate care for the children whose 
mothers work outside the home. They also felt that 
they could help Gary’s block mothers (see Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Vol. LIII, Number 11, November 
1942, page 13) with block drives, such as scrap collec- 
tions and the distribution of O.C.D. literature. In 
addition, they wanted to be able to help block mothers 
with the care of children, should war casualties make 
custodial care a necessity; they felt that they needed 
a training course if they were to take care of children 
properly. 

In planning the course, the chairman of the home 
front committee asked the help of the school super- 
visor of home economics, the executive secretary of 
the Gary Girl Scouts, the block mother major, and 
a social worker for the Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare. The planning meeting was a reve- 
lation to the adults, for the four members of the 
AOA committee—three were 12 years old and the 
chairman was 13—knew exactly what they wanted. 

Accordingly, the committee representing school, 
Scouts, community, and county welfare department 
outlined eight lessons. School nurses were to teach 
the first three: how to bathe, dress, and feed a baby. 
Public school teachers who were qualified to teach 
stories, games, and songs for preschool-age children 
were to present lessons 4,5, and 6. The social worker 
from the county welfare department served as the 
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instructor for lessons 7 and 8, teaching the child-care 
students proper attitudes toward their charges, specific 
duties of child aides and assistant block mothers, and 
community services available for children. 

As a feature of her part of the course, the social 
worker planned tours to all social agencies and com- 
piled a directory of community resources for the use 
of the girls after their tours. The students reported 
on their visits to the various agencies and then dis- 
cussed the functions of the different social resources 
in Gary. 

The social worker contacted the 30 agencies far 
enough in advance so that they were well prepared 
with literature and stories about their services that 
would be of interest to children. They were most 
cooperative and later a number of agency executives 
told the county welfare visitor that they had enjoyed 
having an opportunity to explain their work to boys 
and girls. 

The value of the training course was apparent at 
once. The children asked questions which occasion- 
ally reflected their amateur status as diplomats but 
showed nonetheless a genuine interest in the services 
available to people. 

After their visits to the social agencies, in discussion 
groups the children talked about what they had seen 
and heard, and they reached some mighty lucid deci- 
sions about social work and its aims. For example, 
the following report on her visit to the Lake County 
Department of Public Welfare comes, word for word, 
from the notebook submitted by one of the “All-Out 
Americans”: “If people are 65 or over they can get 
old-age assistance but they must be a citizen and live 
in Indiana and need help. The Department also 
helps children who have poor clothing and not 
enough to eat. They want them to grow up to be 
good citizens. They help families whose children 
need medical care and they put them in the hospital 
and the department pays the bills. They put little 
babies who are found on doorsteps and other places 
in a foster home. When the child is old enough they 
are then available for adoption. But first they try to 
find the mother and father who fits the baby best.” 

The children went into a discussion of social work 
jargon, and the word “recipient” came out ahead of 
“indigent” because it wouldn’t “hurt one’s feelings 
so much to be a receiver of some assistance which 
was needed to help a person during a bad spell” 
and “even if you’re poor, you don’t like to be called 
poor.” 

In going over some of the factors the county welfare 
department considers in placing a child for adoption, 
Gary’s AOA’s, born in the melting-pot of the middle 


west, cited numerous differences in religious and racial 
customs and went home with a better understanding 
and greater appreciation of the cultures of other 
races—and with an underlying knowledge of the 
social work aspects of sound adoptions. 

They were quick to see ways to apply the principles 
of good mental health in their everyday contacts and 
in their jobs as child care aides. All absorbed with 
a great deal of interest the explanation of the cross 
chart with its four equal arms of work, play, love, 
and community. service as being a good way to keep 
well mentally. One girl mentioned to the teacher 
that her play arm was too long and her work arm 
too short, and she guessed she would try to improve 


her work arm by doing her share of the supper dishes. 


Such examples from their contacts with the Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare reflect the 
intelligent study the AOA’s have made of all their 
community’s social agencies. Surely this demonstrated 
“interpretation” par excellence: “I never knew what 
Community Chest meant before. Now I know it’s 
an organization which takes care of lots of other 
organizations. We need the Community Chest. In- 
stead of 15 or 20 agencies running around bothering 
our parents for money, all our parents need to do is 
to give to the Community Chest and they take 
care of everything. Besides, they don’t just give 
agencies money because they ask for it but because 
they can show by a budget that they need so much 
money. It’s helping our community intelligently.” 

To Gary’s school teachers, the term “All-Out Amer- 
icans” is synonymous with citizenship training; to the 
city’s social agencies it means less wartime confusion 
among youth; to the community as a whole the phrase 
connotes a generation of boys and girls who are 
growing up with an understanding of the society in 
which they later, as responsible, informed citizens, 
will play important adult roles. 

Harriett A. Scantland, Editor 
Public Welfare in Indiana 





Gu1pe To REPORTING 


RACTICAL suGGEsTIONS for the preparation of printed 
p reports will be found in the January-February 
issue of Channels, the periodical publication of the 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, New 
York. (Single copies of this feature issue are priced 
at 75 cents.) It contains a number of illustrations and 
diagrams telling how to select and combine various 
type faces, how to trim photographs, how to achieve 
effective page layouts, and how to select the printing 
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process best suited to the job. It contains a number 
of practical suggestions for doing an effective print- 
ing job in spite of wartime shortages of paper, metal, 


and labor. 





HicuHuicuts oF ANNUAL Reports 


NUMBER of annual reports of both state and local 
A departments of public welfare have been received 
recently. They reflect generally a new emphasis on 
service in public welfare agencies, a concern with new 
wartime programs, and the ever present problem of 
personnel turnover. The following excerpts by no 
means represent a summary of these reports. They are 
simply highlights selected for their possible interest 
to other agencies. 


Staff Development 


“One of the most important problems in connection 
with the efficient operation of the program concerns 
the training and development of staff. This is an 
important function in normal times but has taken on 
added significance with the increase in staff turnover 
during the past few years. In order to maintain work 
standards on an acceptable level in face of a marked 
decrease in the supply of available and qualified per- 
sonnel, it is necessary that renewed emphasis be given 
to improving the knowledge and abilities of present 
staff. This serves a two-fold purpose since it not only 
strengthens and improves the work of the agency 
but results in personal growth and development for 
individual staff members. A concerted effort has been 
made during the year to develop an effective staff 
development program for both professional and cler- 
ical personnel and it is believed that these efforts have 
resulted in some improvement in the quality of work 
performed. The staff development program encom- 
passes the induction training and orientation of new 
employees during the probationary period and a staff 
training and development program adapted to the 
needs of older employees and the staff as a whole.”— 
Annual Report of the Greene County (Missouri) 
Social Security Commission, 1943. 


Work vs. Relief 


“Although changing conditions require changes in 
emphasis, the basic welfare problems remain; that is, 
to alleviate distress in the community wherever it 
appears, whether financial or otherwise. With in- 
creased employment the need for financial assistance 
to unemployed employable persons has practically dis- 
appeared at this time since those who are able to 
work and available for work, have found jobs. It is 





true, however, that some who have work are unable 
to earn sufficient income to meet their needs requiring 
some supplementation. Since employment has been 
available the old feeling that “reliefers” would not 
work has largely disappeared, for the fact is that as 
jobs became available they did go to work. This 
fact is worthy of emphasis because many people who 
require financial assistance in times of unemployment 
have such needs as a result of their inability to earn 
and not because they do not want to work.”—Public 
Assistance in 1943. Reported in the January-February, 
1944, issue of Public Assistance in Jackson County 
(Missouri). 


Planning Now 


“We hear much discussion these days about ‘Post 
War Planning’ and the ‘Post War Period.’ The 
Department believes that the future is today and 
that any so-called ‘Post War Planning’ we may be 
doing is only preparing us for what is happening 
every day. Many committees have been formed for 
the rehabilitation of the returning soldier, which is 
as it should be. However, we must begin to make 
plans for those who did not serve in the Armed 
Forces, and will find themselves out of employment 
when this War is over. To some of us, this may 
appear to be in the distant future, but it would be a 
fallacy for this Department to keep delaying the 
day of planning for the post-war period when it does 
come. To this end, the Department has tried to 
arrange its records in good order so that it can 
handle any caseload that it may be called upon to 
maintain. It is sincerely hoped that the committees 
that are working on post war planning of work, both 
from the Governmental and private angle, will give 
serious thought to the large number of people who 
will not be able to find work such as they have been 
doing during the War period, and who will be tem- 
porarily in need of adjustment to peacetime employ- 
ment.”—Annual Report, 1943, Department of Public 
Welfare, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


ADC vs. Delinquency 


“Apparently the more important reason for closing 
aid to dependent children cases, however, and the one 
that causes serious concern, is the fact that mothers 
and other relatives having custody of children eligible 
for assistance have responded to the unusual demand 
for workers, and have gone into industry because of 
the abnormally high wages available. In taking this 
course they have realized financial resources consid- 
erably greater than were available through the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children, but they have, 
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in many instances, deprived the children of the care 
and training that is their primary need. In other 
words, while the economic situation in the home may 
have been improved by reason of employment of the 
mother or other custodial relative, the social results 
of this development have been most disturbing. Even 
when the best of care and training of children are 
provided, delinquency and crime among adolescents 
are distressingly prevalent, and any relaxation in 
supervision results inevitably in increased truancy, 
delinquency, and crime. The one remedy for this 
clearly discernible menace to a large number of 
the State’s dependent children would seem to be a 
liberalization in the amounts that can be awarded 
for their aid—provision of awards which will make 
it possible for mothers and other custodial relatives 
of dependent children to give them the care they need 
in the home, rather than accept employment which 
provides more money but destroys the protection and 
training that is every child’s right. There is little 
doubt that the public welfare would be substantially 
promoted through a more liberal provision of aid 
for dependent children as a definite means of pre- 
venting delinquency and crime among the youth of 
the State.”—Sixth Annual Report of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the State of South Carolina 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1943. 


Care of the Chronically Ill 


“For some years it has been felt that the clients of 


the Welfare Board for whom it has been necessary ' 


to provide convalescent or nursing home care, have 
not received the type of care that would be desired. 
With the rising cost of living and the shortage of 
help this situation has become worse, and during 
1943 a number of homes went out of business as they 
no longer found it profitable to operate, or felt they 
could not continue on a reasonable basis. The City 
of Houston, in an effort to correct certain bad condi- 
tions, enacted an ordinance setting up definite stand- 
ards of sanitation and care. It is quite apparent that 
a rigid enforcement of this necessary ordinance would 
close most of the remaining convalescent homes. The 
only solution to the local problem seemed to be the 
same one that had been reached in various cities 
throughout the country; that is, a public supported 
convalescent home for public charges in need of such 
care. The Welfare Board, the City of Houston, and 
Harris County, all gave approval to the proposed 
home and sufficient money was on hand for its estab- 
lishment. However, it was realized that a home on 
this limited scale, while providing for all of the pres- 
ent clients of the Welfare Board who are chronically 


ill, could not accommodate the large group of State 
Department recipients needing admittance into such a 
home. A plan was advanced whereby such an insti- 
tution might be opened on a larger scale to come 
nearer to a solution of the whole problem, and this 
has caused a slight delay in the opening of the Wel- 
fare Board’s home. The money available for this 
work was therefore returned to the City and County 
but has been reallocated for the year 1944, and some 
type of institution undoubtedly will be forthcoming.” 
—Annual Report, 1943, Houston-Harris County 
(Texas) Board of Public Welfare. 


Other Report Features 


The Department of Social Welfare in Iowa high- 
lights in its 1943 report the inauguration of the aid to 
dependent children program in that state. Second 
only in significance to this development was the action 
of the lowa General Assembly in removing the max- 
imum payment permissible under the old-age assist- 
ance law, so that need, in unusual circumstances, may 
be met on the basis of the budget deficit, rather than 
being arbitrarily controlled by an irrelevant statutory 
figure. 

The combined annual report for 1943 of the Or- 
leans Parish Department of Public Welfare and the 
City of New Orleans Department of Public Welfare 
makes special mention of the wartime pressures to 
increase assistance grants because of rising living costs. 
A companion need has been evidenced in the in- 
creased demand for specialized, skilled services in 
addition to economic assistance. These new demands 
have been met in spite of a fifty per cent turnover in 
personnel. The secret, according to the report, lies 
in increased utilization of skilled supervisors in an 
expanded program of in-service training, or staff 
development. 

Also worthy of note although not a part of an 
annual report is an observation made by Mr. Charles 
H. Hodecker, Commissioner of Public Welfare in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in the course of a study of 
the Massachusetts Old-Age Assistance Act as recently 
amended. Mr. Hodecker observes, “In the writer’s 
opinion, the question of settlements in the Old-Age 
Assistance law appears to be rather antiquated. It 
would seem that now is the time to eliminate settle- 
ments. I know that a statement like this would be 
the basis of dispute by many local administrators. 
Regardless of place of settlement, local communities 
may pay but a small portion of Old-Age Assistance 
under the present law, and much time could be saved 
by its elimination. Settlements have no place in the 
modern administration of public relief.” 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES 


HE New York School of Social Work, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, New York, has an- 
nounced several series of summer institutes. 

Series A, July 10-21, will include discussions of 
short contact interviewing, supervision in social case 
work, psychiatry in social case work, and social work 
and cultural conflicts. 

Series B, July 24-August 4, will be concerned with 
current problems in child welfare, public relations in 
social work, and current developments in community 
organization. 

The final series, August 7-18, will consider the 
philosophy of group work and community organiza- 
tion, teaching methods in group work, current prob- 
lems in social welfare administration, and social wel- 
fare planning in the postwar period. 

Information about enrollment costs and procedures 
may be obtained directly from the school. 


a 
SoctaL Security STATIsTICs 


OcAL PuBLIC welfare administrators will be inter- 
L ested in knowing that the public assistance sec- 
tion of the Social Security Bulletin is pre-printed each 
month and is available without charge to local public 
assistance agencies. Present conditions preclude the 
possibility of much expansion in the quantity avail- 
able but the Social Security Board is in a position to 
meet some additional . requests. 

The mailing list is reviewed periodically and if any 
requests cannot be complied with at the present time 
because of limitations on the supply, they will be 
held for addition to the mailing list as discontinuances 
permit. 

Requests should be addressed to the Social Security 
Board, 1825 H Street N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 





Acting ComMissIoner, New York City 


URING THE absence, due to illness, of Mr. Leo Arn- 
1} stein, Commissioner of Welfare in New York 
City, Harry W. Marsh, President of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, has been appointed to 
serve as Acting Commissioner. Mr. Marsh served for 
some time as assistant to the late William Hodson 
during the early years of Mr. Hodson’s administra- 
tion. 

He is best known to public welfare officials and 
workers in recent years for his helpful participation 
in conference discussions on the inauguration and 
operation of the merit system. 


Cost oF Livine 


HE PENNSYLVANIA Department of Public Assistance 

is required by law to “report at least annually to 
the Governor as to the cost of living in the various 
counties, as related to the standards of assistance and 
the amounts expended for assistance, and to cause 
such reports to be published for the information of 
the public.” The most recent survey of living costs 
within the state is now available. It might well serve 
as a model for other states in attempting to appraise 
realistically the extent to which they succeed or fail 
in providing assistance on a minimum cost of living 
basis. Both maximum assistance allowances and the 
average monthly cost of purchasing minimum re- 
quirements are shown for all counties in the state by 
size of family, and cover the following items: food, 
clothing, fuel and light, household supplies, and 
shelter. 

The report is titled Current Living Costs as Related 
to Standards of Public Assistance in Pennsylvania, 
December 1943, and is published by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance in Harrisburg. 





ATTRACTING WELFARE WorkKERS 


HE InpraNA State Department of Public Welfare in 
Tis March issue of Public Welfare in Indiana pro- 
vides an interesting example of the discharge of the 
administrative agency’s responsibility in the field of 
recruiting. This particular number is entitled “Social 
Work as a Profession” and contains a number of 
interesting articles setting forth the opportunities for 
service in the field of social work and explaining 
what preparation is required for satisfactory profes- 
sional performance. It also contains a selected read- 
ing list for those interested in more information 
about the profession. 





Loan Liprary Accession 


N THIs issue of Pustic Wexrare, Mr. Ellis’ article 
] “How a State Welfare Department Can Aid Com- 
munity Efforts in Delinquency Control and Treat- 
ment” refers to a Guide for Appraisal of Community 
Progress in Delinquency Control. Copies of this 
Guide are made available through the loan library of 
the American Public Welfare Association. As the title 
suggests this is no lengthy exposition of a delinquency 
control program but is a simple two-page check list 
of the important elements set up in such a way as to 
make possible an honest appraisal of each commu- 
nity’s standing. 
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INFORMATION Asoutr UNRRA 


WO PUBLICATIONS are now available which will an- 

swer the questions in the minds of many people 
about the organization and scope of the program of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

Helping the People to Help Themselves is a 16- 
page pamphlet of simple explanation available at 10 
cents per copy from the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

A more complete background of information in- 
cluding the official text of all the resolutions of the 
Atlantic City meeting and the reports on which they 
were based may be obtained from the United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., un- 
der the title Selected Documents—First Session of the 
Council, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. This is available at 35 cents per copy. 


—_9———— 


BEVERIDGE’s PROGRESS 


HE FOLLOWING excerpt from British Government 
| goo for Reconstruction published in Jan- 
uary 1944 by the British Information Services, con- 
tains up-to-date information on the status of the 
“Beveridge Plan” in England. | 

“The plan assumes the establishment of children’s 
allowances, comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services, and the avoidance of mass unemployment. 


Its recommendations would be effected by twenty- . 


three main changes designed to give a unified system, 
under a Ministry of Social Security, on a contributory 
basis for all citizens regardless of income. 

“The Report was debated in the House of Com- 
mons on February 16-18, 1943, and in the House of 
Lords on February 24 and 25. The Government has 
announced its acceptance in principle of the three 
basic assumptions mentioned above. With one modi- 
fication it has accepted the six fundamental principles 
on which the plan is based, namely: 

Flat rate of subsistence benefit 

Flat rate of contribution 

Unification of administration 

Adequacy of benefit 

Comprehensiveness or universality 

Classification of beneficiaries 

“The modification is that, while not accepting the 
subsistence basis in principle, the Government has 
intimated its aim to fix a benefit for unemployment 
and ill-health on the same basis as nearly as possible. 

“On points of detail, the Government has accepted 
in principle sixteen of Sir William Beveridge’s twenty- 


three proposals; it has postponed its decision on six 
and rejected one proposal (that insurance should be- 
come a public utility, not considered by Sir William 
Beveridge as essential to his plan). 

“The Minister of Production stated, in a speech 
in the House of Commons on December 3, 1943, that 
a White Paper on the Beveridge Plan is now being 
drafted, which ‘will show that the Government has 
very definite proposals over a large part of the field, 
but there are some subjects on which we are un- 
decided and upon which we wish to take the opinion 
of the honourable members and to make soundings.’” 





ApopTion PAMPHLET 


HE CauiForniA Department of Social Welfare has 
| poe issued an Adaptation of Adoption Law 
and Procedure which may be of interest to other 
agencies. This attractively printed 12-page pamphlet 
sets forth in simply written language the essentials of 
adoption law and procedure in the state. It should 
prove especially helpful to prospective adoptive 
parents in increasing their appreciation of the need 
for public controls. 





Book Notes 


PsYCHOTHERAPY IN Mepicat Practice by Maurice 
Levine, M.D. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, New York. 1943. 320 pages. $3.50. 

Although this is written primarily for the general 
medical practitioner and the medical student, it will 
be warmly received by social workers as well. It is a 
clear, nontechnical, authoritative survey of the meth- 
ods of psychologic treatment and, incidentally, should 
serve to clear away many of the misconceptions of 
the seriousness of mild deviations from a “normal” 
behavior pattern. The chapters on “Common Miscon- 
ceptions,” “Sex and Marriage,” “Basic Attitudes To- 
ward Children,” and “The Problems of Parents and 
Children” will be particularly useful to social workers. 


Mepicar Care of THE DiscHArceD Hospitat Patient 
by Frode Jensen, M.D., H. G. Weiskotten, M.D., and 
Margaret A. Thomas, M.A. (Oxon.). The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York. 1944. 94 pages. $1.00. 

This study will be of interest to all concerned with 
community health, but particularly to those who have 
responsibilities for the planning and execution of pro- 
grams of medical and hospital care. On the basis of a 
study undertaken by the Syracuse University College 
of Medicine, the authors conclude that much needed 
hospital facilities can be made available and better 
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health achieved by patients through more adequate 
home care of discharged patients. 


SoctaL Security 1v America: Addresses at the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Security sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
January 1944. U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1944. 103 pages. $1.00 (25 per cent 
discount on orders for ten or more copies). 

This is an interesting and valuable collection of 
fourteen papers representing divergent views about 
the path ahead in social security. The papers are con- 
cerned chiefly with programs of maintaining employ- 
ment, of unemployment compensation, of veterans’ 
benefits, of old-age and survivors’ insurance, and of 
various health programs. 


Orcanizinc To Hep tHe Hanpicappep: A Brief 
Guide for Voluntary Associations for the Crippled, 
by T. Arthur Turner. National Society for Crippled 
Children, Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 1944. 165 pages. Cloth: 
$1.00; paper: 50 cents. 

This is a popularly written guide for those who 
would organize voluntary efforts to assist the physi- 
cally handicapped. It is also useful for its clearly- 
written exposition of existing public programs and 
its selected bibliographies. 


INTRODUCTION To StupiEs oF Famity Livine by John 
Hancock Callender. John B. Pierce Foundation, 40 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1943. 22 pages. 
25 cents. 

This pamphlet is one of a series on “Family Living 
as the Basis for Dwelling Design.” The Pierce Foun- 
dation is sponsoring basic research in family living 
as a basis for planning for future housing. Its re- 
searches in the field of family behavior and attitudes 
will be of even more direct interest to public welfare 
workers. 


‘Bupcer STANDARDS FoR Famity AcENciEs In New 
York City. New York Budget Council, Room 302, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1944. 


51 pages. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet sets forth in clear and usable style 
the standards for essential items in the family budget. 
Under the headings “Housing,” “Food,” “Clothing 
and Personal Incidentals,” “Household Operation,” 
and “Other Budget Items,” specific information is pre- 
sented which will be of value to public welfare 
workers in discussing family budgeting and manage- 
ment problems with assistance families and those who 
are self-sustaining alike. It will be useful in all parts 
of the country, as the validity of the information on 
quantities is by no means limited to New York City. 


Famity Bupcer Counse.ine, edited by Dorothy L. 
Book, Family Welfare Association of America, 122 
E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 1944. 92 pages. 
65 cents. 

In a sense this might be considered a companion 
volume to Budget Standards for Family Agencies in 
New York City. Family Budget Counseling contains 
a great deal more discussion of the problems of family 
budgeting and its relation to the case work process. 
The pamphlet contains an excellent bibliography for 
both the caseworker and the family. 


Tue American Way. Selections from the published 
addresses and papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Edited 
by Dagobert B. Runes. Philosophical Library, New 
York City. 1944. 71 pages. $1.50. 

President Roosevelt has on many occasions stated 
extremely well the objectives of programs of social 
security. This book is a handy compendium for 
those who seek pertinent and meaningful quotations. 


—_—=— 


ERRATUM 


£ ARE happy to announce a technical inaccuracy 
Win our note on cash relief in Greene County, 
Missouri, in the March issue. While it is true that 
the Greene County Social Security Commission now 
operates on a cash relief basis, this was not a purely 
local action but represents a state-wide policy in- 
augurated by the State Social Security Commission. 























THE 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY — 1944 


contains 


® Listings of public welfare officials and agencies of federal, state, and local governments, keyed to show 
program responsibilities. (The local listing is limited to public assistance agencies serving cities of over 
30,000 population.) 

@ A listing of the executive staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

® A listing of public welfare officials and agencies serving United States Territories and Possessions. 

@ A listing of provincial and city relief officials and agencies in Canada. 

®@ For each state, a statement on the administration of public assistance. 


@ For each state, a listing of agencies whose programs are related to public welfare (health, vocational 
rehabilitation, unemployment compensation, employment service, etc.) 


@ For each state, a statement of approved practices in interstate correspondence. 
® For each state, the source of vital statistics information. 

® Maps of the regional organization of federal agencies. 

@ A general article on interstate correspondence procedures. 


® An official statement of policy on the disclosure of old-age and survivors’ insurance information to public 
assistance agencies. 


® An official statement of Veterans’ Administration policy on release of information to public assistance 
agencies. 


®@ A tabular summary of pertinent information on interstate correspondence relating to selective service in- 
quixi 


® A statement describing the organization of the Navy Relief Society. 
® A synopsis of the more important provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors} Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
® A tabular summary of settlement and residence requirements for public assistance, by states. 





$1.50 per copy 
($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; $1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies.) 





PLEASE NOTE: Publication of the DIRECTORY, scheduled for April 1, 1944, has been slightly delayed due 


to the ubiquitous “circumstances beyond our control.” Orders will be accepted now for filling within the next 
few weeks. 
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